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THE SUGAR QUESTION IK EUROPE. 

BY YVES GUYOT. 



In the following article, I give the situation of the sugar 
question in Europe at the moment of the reunion, at Brussels, in 
the middle of December, of the International Sugar Conference. 

I. 

The entire sugar industry in Europe is subject to a system 
of bounties. 

In industry the term bounty is applied either to an abate- 
ment of taxation, or to a direct remuneration allowed on a definite 
production. 

Sugar legislation in all European countries has these aims in 
common — to stimulate the production of sugar, to limit the do- 
mestic consumption of sugar, to encourage foreign consumption. 

These results are attained by indirect bounties, avowed, as in 
France, or disguised, as in Belgium and Kussia; by direct 
bounties, as in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, and, since the law 
of 1897, in France. 

There are two different taxes: First, the tax on beetroot; 
second, the tax on the product of the beetroot. 

All the legislation on this subject is characterized by instabil- 
ity. I shall indicate rapidly its variations in the last twenty 
years, its actual character and its effect upon production, internal 
consumption and commerce. 

Feance. 
The system of bounties upon manufactured sugar was intro- 
duced in France, in the middle of the seventeenth century, by 
a decree dated September 28th, 1648. Abolished by the law of 
March 15th, 1791, they were re-established by the law of the 
8th Floreal, Year XI. Since the law of March 11th, 1819, there 
has been constant sugar legislation. This legislation has at- 
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tempted to reconcile two opposing interests: that of colonial 
sugars and that of beetroot sugars. The government itself recog- 
nized that the problem was insoluble when, January 11th, 1843, 
it proposed to buy up the beetroot sugar industry for a consid- 
eration of 40,000,000 francs, and to prohibit any future manu- 
facture. Had this proposition been adopted, it would have saved 
much time to our political assemblies and many parliamentary 
intrigues, and many hundred millions to the taxpayers and to 
French consumers. 

Bounties on the production and exportation of sugar are of 
two kinds: those instituted in France by the law of 1884 are 
indirect bounties, and those which were established by the law 
of April 7th, 1897, are direct bounties on exportation. 

This is the principle: the tax is assessed upon less than the 
actual product; the sugar produced in excess of this estimate 
is exempt from duty; the difference between the sugar taxed and 
the sugar produced constitutes the bounty. The law of July 
29th, 1884, established a compromise by which the quantity of 
taxable sugar was estimated in a definite ratio to the weight of 
beetroot employed. This proportion was 6 kilogrammes of re- 
fined sugar to 100 kilogrammes of beetroot. 

All production above this amount was exempt from taxation, 
syrups and molasses as well as sugars ; nevertheless the law itself 
considered that the estimate of the product was too low, and 
raised it for the season of 1887-88 to 6.250 kilogrammes; for 
that of 1888-89 to 6.750 kilogrammes, and for that of 1890-91 to 
7 kilogrammes. 

Almost immediately the proportion of excess rose to 31.21 
per cent, of the production. The tax was devoured by the bounty. 

The law of 1884 was modified by the laws of 1887 and 1888. 
At last the law of April 7th, 1897, drew up the present system. 

The legal product is fixed at 7.750 kilog. of sugar to 100 kilog. 
of beetroot. When the actual product of each factory does not 
exceed 10.500 kilog. of refined sugar to 100 kilog. of beet- 
root the entire excess is given the benefit of the reduced taxation 
established by the law of August 5th, 1890; that is to say, it is 
taxed at the rate of 30 francs. Above 10.500 kilog., one-half 
is liable only to a tax of 30 francs ; the other half is liable to 
a tax of 60 francs. In the season of 1899-1900, the quantity of 
sugar which benefited by the reduced tariff was 249,644,526 kil., 
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being 28.72 per cent. The total allowance of the premium at the 
rate of 30 fr. for every 100 kil. of sugar under reduced taxation 
amounted to 74,893,358 fr.— i. e., fr.8.62 for every 100 kil. of 
refined sugar produced. 

Direct Bounties on Exportation. — The law of April 7th, 1897, 
established in favor of sugar direct bounties on exportation 
and reductions in proportion to distance. To obtain the neces- 
sary funds it established a uniform duty on the refining process 
at the rate of 4 francs to the 100 kilogrammes and a tax of 1 
franc on manufacture. 

It exempts exported sugars from these taxes, and, according 
to the class to which sugars belong, it gives an export bounty of 
3.50 francs, of 4 francs and of 4.50 francs. But article 12 
specifies that in case the expenditures of a season exceed the pro- 
ceeds of the taxation destined to meet them, the rate of bounty 
for the next season will be reduced by the amount necessary to 
reimburse the Treasury for its advance. The object of this law 
is to discriminate in favor of the refineries of the ports. 

Raw sugars destined for exportation, transported from a 
French port on the North Sea or the Channel, to be worked up 
in a French port on the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, receive 
a bounty of 2 francs. 

Austria and Germany. 

To a greater or less extent all the other countries have copied 
the legislation and practice of Austria in late years. 

In Austria, by the law of August 21st, 1888, bounties on 
production were replaced by bounties on exportation, varying 
from 1.50 francs to 2.30 francs. Altogether the sum total of 
bounties could not exceed 5,000,000 florins. This rate was raised 
to 9,000,000 florins by the law of July 7th, 1896; a royal decree 
of July 17th, 1899, raised the bounties to 1 florin .60 and 2 florins 
.30, but retains the limit of 9,000,000. 

The duty on domestic consumption, fixed at 11 florins in 
1888, was raised to 13 florins in 1896 and to 19 florins in 1899. 

In Germany the law of May 27th, 1896, now in force, is char- 
acterized by three essential points: the tax on manufacture, the 
limitation of the total production of factories, and the bounty 
on exportation, which has been named the war bounty. 

The tax on manufacture is fixed as follows : For the season's 
yield (per season) of 40,000 bags or under, .10 mark (.125 frame) 
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per bag (100 kilogrammes) ; above 40,000 bags up to 50,000, .125 
mark (.156^ franc) per bag; over 50,000 bags up to 60,000, .15 
mark (.187^ franc) per bag, and so on, increasing the tax by 
.025 mark (.031J franc) per bag for each additional 10,000 bags. 
The tax is payable when the sugar leaves the factory. 

Every year a quota of production is fixed for each factory. 
On the quantity produced in excess of this figure, the tax on 
manufacture is raised to a rate the same as that of the bounty 
on exportation or on the exportation of raw sugar. 

The rate of bounty allowed on exportation is: A. on raw 
sugars of at least 90 per cent, of saccharine matter, and re- 
fined sugars of under 98 per cent., 2.50 marks (fr.3.12|) ; B. on 
loaf sugars of at least 99 J per cent., 3.55m. (fr.4.43f ). All other 
sugars of at least 98 per cent., 3m. (fr.3.75). 

The duty on consumption has been raised from 18m. (fr.22.50) 
to 20m. (fr.25). 

The sugar industry in both Austria and Germany is char- 
acterized by the existence of a "Trust." 

The Austrian Trust, like all combinations of the sort, relies 
upon the existence of a high protective tariff. The Custom 
House imposes a duty of 11 florins (22 crowns), say, francs 22.55, 
per 100 kilogrammes, upon foreign sugars, and Austria has no 
colonies to send her cane sugar. 

The manufacturers of Austrian sugar have unanimously 
agreed with the refiners not to sell any sugar for domestic con- 
sumption. On their part, the refiners have guaranteed the price 
of 15 florins (30 crowns) per hundred kilogrammes to the manu- 
facturers of sugar, for all raw sugar for internal consumption. 

The total surplus accruing from the manufacture of sugar 
is divided among the manufacturers in proportion to their re- 
spective production, calculated upon their average production of 
a certain number of years. 

It is very easy to calculate the profit resulting from the Trust, 
and fix its division between the refiners and the manufacturers. 

In fact, from the prices quoted at Trieste we have the value 
of sugar in the international market, what it would be in the 
interior of the country if there were no agreement between the 
producers, adding the tax to the bounty on exportation. 

Thus, according to the official statements of prices quoted in 
crowns (the crown is worth half a florin), we note the price at 
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Trieste (price of export) Cr. 27.75 

Bounty on exportation 4.60 

Duty on consumption 38.00 

Total Cr. 70.35 

Therefore if the Trust did not exist, the price in the domestic 
market would be 70.35 crowns. 

Now, according to the same official quotations at Prague or 
Vienna, the price of refined sugar is 84.25 crowns, which leaves 
about 14.50 francs to be divided under certain conditions between 
the manufacturers and the refiners. 

The price of raw sugar which serves as the base of the cal- 
culation is not the average price for the year, but the average 
price for the months from November to April. 

Naturally production varies from year to year, but we may 
count upon a total of a million tons. 

The consumption has been estimated at 320,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar: there is an agreement between the manufacturers 
and refiners to add 10 per cent, to this amount to represent the 
consumption of raw sugar: thus for 320,000 tons of refined sugar 
this would give 352,000 tons of raw sugar. 

On this total there accrued to the manufacturers, for the 
year 1899-1900, 16,825,000 francs, in round numbers 20,000,000 
francs, on a total profit which is at least 46,400,000 francs. 

This sum of 16,825,000 francs divided among all the pro- 
ducers represents for the manufacturer a surplus of fr. 1.68 to 
each bag of sugar produced. 

For the refiners the surplus on 100 kilogrammes of refined 
sugar delivered to the home consumer will be fr. 9.25 if the 
entire surplus is applied to the average exportation of 500,000 
tons of refined sugar exported. That would constitute a supple- 
mentary bounty of fr. 4.50. 

The Austrian refiner would seem then to reap the principal 
advantage from the arrangement concluded; but it is only fair 
to remark that the situation would be much altered if the price 
of raw sugars in the international market should fall much, and 
that in that case the share in the profits of the manufacturer 
would increase proportionately. 

In its principal features, the German Trust, which has been 
in existence only since June 1st, 1900, is a reproduction of the 
Austrian Trust. 
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The Russian System. 

Since August 1st, 1881, the tax on native sugars is collected 
on the quantities actually produced. Since September 1-13, 
1894, sugars of all kinds produced by the sugar houses are subject 
to a tax of 1 ruble (fr. 2.66) and 75 copeks per pood (kil. 16.38). 

Raw sugars are subject to a tax of 3 rubles, or $2,316, and 
refined sugars to a tax of 4 rubles ($3,088). 

Since the ukase of July 2d, 1895, the ministry determine 
each year the probable internal consumption of sugar. The 
quantity decided upon is divided among the different factories 
in proportion to their average production, and of the sugar pro- 
duced in excess of the amount fixed, a deduction having been made 
of 60,000 poods to each factory, which are subject to the tax on 
the necessities of life, the remainder, which can not be sold in 
the domestic market, is charged with a tax of 3.75 rubles to the 
pood, while the price varies from 4.80 rubles in summer to 4.60 
rubles in winter, an average of 4.70 rubles : deducting the tax of 
R. 1.75, there remains R. 2.95 to the pood, or 48 francs to the 100 
kilos. 

There remains, then, after deducting the tax, a net price 
of R. 1.20, or of fr. 3.20 the pood, say fr. 19.54 the 100 kilos, 
a price lower than the market price in Russia and than the price 
in London. 

Exportation is then obligatory, and M. d'Aulnis de Bourouill 
has admirably explained the character of the bounty on exporta- 
tion of the Russian system. No manufacturer knows in advance 
the number of poods which he can sell in the interior in excess 
of the fixed quantity of 60,000 poods allowed to each factory: 
this quantity will be determined by the total production of each 
establishment compared with that of others. It is then for the 
interest of each manufacturer to increase his production, for the 
price of sugar, after the tax has been deducted, at 48fr. the 
quintal, assures him a large profit, and at the same time customs 
duties protect him against external competition. While the pur- 
pose of the legislation was to limit the production of sugar, its 
effect has been to stimulate it, since the manufacturer can sell 
at a loss in the foreign market, as he is compensated by his gain 
in the domestic market. 

For a factory with an average production of 175,000 poods, 
the situation is as follows : 
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Available for the domestic market 134,015 

Obligatory reserve 11,300 

For exportation 27,685 

Total 173,000 

If it triples its production, it obtains the following results : 

Available for the domestic market 332,646 

Obligatory reserve 45,900 

For exportation 140,454 

Total 519,000 

The net price, of sugar (tax deducted) in Russia being 2.95 
rubles the pood, and the cost 2.20 rubles, the profit is 75 copeks 
to the pood. For exportation the price delivered at Odessa is 
IE. 73 copeks ; the loss on exportation amounts to 47 copeks the 
pood. From this we have the following results : 

In the domestic market the difference between 134,015 and 
332,646 poods, 198,631 poods, sold at a profit of 75 copeks, repre- 
sents a gain of 148,973 rubles. 

In exportation, the difference between 27,685 poods and 140,- 
454 poods, 112,769 poods, sold at a loss of 47 copeks, represents 
an aggregate loss of 53,001 rubles. 

This gives an excess profit of 95,972 rubles. 

The law allows factories to exchange among themselves their 
obligations to the domestic market, so that a factory situated at 
Odessa may export its entire product and send its certificates to 
factories in the interior. 

II. 

The French law of 1884 had two objects : to increase the pro- 
duction and to improve the quality of the beetroot; to develop 
largely the manufacture of sugar. It has achieved its object. It 
has even been too successful. 

In 1884-1885 the production of refined sugar in France was 
273,000 tons; in 1889-1890 it reached 700,000 tons; in 1898-1899 
737,000; in 1899-1900, 863,027 tons; in 1900-1901, 1,023,898. 

The quantity of sugar benefited by the reduced tariff repre- 
sented in 1900-1901 28.72 per cent, of the total production. The 
average profit, reckoned at the rate of 30 francs to the hundred 
kilos., or the quantity liable to the reduced tax, amounted to 
fr. 8.62 on each ton of refined sugar, including 14 per cent, repre- 
sented by molasses used in distilleries, in agriculture, and sent to 
the foreign market. 
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Although, the production of sugar in France has trebled, con- 
sumption, if we compare it with the total of the population, has 
remained almost stationary. From 416,632 tons of raw sugar to 
a population of 37,800,000 in 1884-85, say, Ks. 11.02 per head, it 
fell to 343,000 tons in 1888 ; it was in 1899 497,349, and in 1900 
490,000 for 38,600,000 people. 

Comparing the price of £13 9s. per cwt. for loaves in London 
• — which is fr. 34.20 exactly per 100 kilog. — with the price of 
103fr. for loaves in Paris, we arrive at the following figures : 

1. World's quotation in London Fr. 34.20 

2. Consumption duty 60. 

3. Refining tax 4. 

4. Export premium 3.11 

5. Supervision tax 0.04 

Total 101.35 

If the grocer buys at 103 fr. he has to add the following 
charges : 

Price quoted for loaves Fr. 103. 

Carriage (minimum) 0.30 

Exchange 4. 

107.36 

He sells at 110 francs, and thus the consumer pays fr. 1.10 per 
kilog. when he ought to pay only fr. 0.41, including the profit of 
the retail grocer. 

The sugar industry has developed in Germany only since 1874. 
It has risen from 300,000 tons to 1,261,000 tons in 1889-1890, 
a period when it represented 35.4 per cent, of the total European 
production, and to 1,770,000 tons in 1899-1900; but its relative 
importance has been reduced to 33 per cent., which proves the 
increased production of sugar in all countries. 

The consumption of raw sugar, which was 375,000 tons in 
1884-1885, rose in 1898-1899 to 766,419 tons. 

Austria, whose production in 1874 was less than 300,000 tons, 
rose in 1889-1890 to 740,000 tons, and in 1899-1900 to 1,100,000 
tons, representing 20 per cent, of the entire production. Its con- 
sumption, which was 188,445 tons in 1884-1885, has more than 
doubled, 379,856 tons. 

Russia, which produced 448,000 tons in 1889-1890, has 
doubled her production with 900,000 tone in 1899-1900. 
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Belgium has attained to a production of 209,000 tons in 1889- 

1890, 270,000 tons in 1899-1900; and she consumes 68,985 tons. 

This year the probable production in Russia will be 51,200,000 

poods. With the stock from the last season, it is 56,500,000 

poods. The consumption has risen to 36 millions. 

When we consider the consumption of the different countries 
in relation to their production we find that neither France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, nor Holland consumes half of its pro- 
duction. Exportation is then a necessity to them. In 1898-1899 
Germany exported 500,691 tons of raw sugar and 456,611 tons 
of refined sugar; Austria-Hungary 136,948 tons of raw sugar and 
514,904 tons of refined. 

In 1900, France exported the following quantities, stated in 
detail : 

From French colonies 35,023 

Native raw sugar 362,000 

Refined sugar 1«3,271 

Imperfectly refined 14,972 

Products of sugar waste 8,284 

England absorbed 330,000 tons of our raw sugar; 163,271 tons 
of our refined sugar ; about 85 per cent, of our entire export. 
In 1898 England consumed 1,439,000; in 1899, 1,447,000; in 

1900, 1,488,000 tons. 

The situation of the sugar industry in Europe becomes more 
threatening as its outlets close, and as the production of sugar 
constantly increases. In 1899-1900 Egypt produced 100,000 tons; 
Italy, which in 1897 had only four factories, has now 29, pro- 
ducing 20,000 tons, one-fourth of the consumption. Roumania 
produced 25,000 tons; it is calculated that Spain will produce 
160,000 tons, or twice its own consumption. 

Doubtless the cost of production in these countries will not 
allow them to enter the universal market, but their production 
closes the outlets of the old exporting countries. 

According to the estimate of "Prager Zuckermarkt" the pro- 
duction of beetroot in Germany was, in the season of 1900- 

1901, 1,970,000 tons; in Austria, 1,090,000; in France, 1,150,000. 
The official estimate of the 15th of February announces an 
estimated production of 936,000 tons of refined sugar, against 
781,000 tons at the same date last year. 

For a long time the manufacturers of the Continent have 
supposed that they would always be protected from countervailing 
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duties. The supplementary duty established in the United States 
on August 27th, 1894, and the law of July, 1897, have begun to 
undeceive them, and the Indian tariff act of 1899 has continued 
the process. Sir Nevile Lubbock, President of the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said at the reunion on December 20th, 1899, 
to which they intended to invite me, "We demand a countervail- 
ing duty to protect the countries that reject the system of bounties 
against the combination of the countries which retain it." 

Lord Cranborne declares that the English Government, hav- 
ing secured its liberty of action at the Brussels conference, can 
impose a countervailing duty on sugar if it chooses. 

From one day to the next, England can wipe out the sugar 
industry of the Continent. Far-seeing friends of the sugar indus- 
try, like M. Dureau, Editor of "Le Journal des Faineants de 
Sucre/' recognize and appreciate this fact. 

According to the report given by Le Siecle of the dinner of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, on December 20th, he said : 
"In principle we are in accord with M. Yves Guyot : the system 
of bounties is absurd, and its general abolition would certainly 
be desirable for the producers as well as for the consumers." 
In 1900 France has given 74,893,000 francs in indirect bounties 
to 339 sugar manufacturers, plus 21,287,000 francs in direct 
bounties and deductions, altogether about 96,180,000 francs. 

In 1884 the number of factories was 449 ; in 1899-1900 their 
number had decreased to 344. In 1884 there were employed 
43,896 men; in 1899-1900 there were only 42,812 men. 

In 1900 our exports of sugar amounted to 61 per cent, of our 
production and importation, that is, a quantity greater than 
was consumed at home. While in 1900 we exported 159,000,000 
francs worth of sugar, we paid nearly 100,000,000 in bounties, 
rebates and taxes. 

The system of bounties subjects industry to all the uncer- 
tainties which affect political assemblies. An industry dependent 
on bounties is subject to danger from legislative changes not only 
in its own country, but in others. 

Bounties stimulate production, encourage foreign consump- 
tion, establish industries founded on privileges, always threatened 
by crises. The sugar industry in Europe is the most striking 
demonstration of this. We hope the Brussels conference will end 
this absurd system. Yyes Guyot. 



